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THE MONTH. 


Ow1nc to delay in correction of proof, our index, with the 
title-page, will not be printed until the August number. 

PRESIDENT HARRISON promoted the assistant postmaster of 
Indianapolis, Mr. E. P. Thompson, to be postmaster of the 
city. The new postmaster, following the principle of his own 
appointment, filled the assistant’s place by promoting the head 
of the money order department, and the latter place by pro- 
moting the head of the registry department, and the latter place 
by appointing the assistant in that department, and the latter 
place by promoting a clerk from the classified service, whose 
place is filled from the top of the eligible list. This is truly 
ideal, and we will refrain from drawing sorrowful contrasts. 


SINCE our last issue was printed, we received a letter from 
Collector Beard, explaining why the thirteen employees dis- 
missed to reduce the force happened to be Democrats. He 
selected for dismissal those who had been appointed under 
Collector Saltonstall. Most of these had come in through civil 
service examinations. The reason given for taking the most 
recent appointees is that they can more easily find new employ- 
ment than those who are older and have been longer in one line 
of service. Of course Mr. Beard knows, as has been officially 
stated again and again by the Civil Service Commission, that 
under a Democratic administration hardly any but Democrats 


apply, just as under the Republican administration hardly any | 


but Republicans have applied. This the Commission is trying 
to change, but Mr. Beard of course knew that, following this 
method of selection, he was sure to select nine out of ten Demo- 
crats; but, as he had some reason for this method other than a 
partisan reason, it puts the whole matter in a different light, 
and the severity of our criticism ought to be lessened just in 


™ as much as the reason was a good one. 


In reply to Mr. Clarkson’s statement in the Worth American 
for May that “no boss can live more than a year,” the Boston 
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Transcript (May 5th) cites the instance of Quay, who continues 
to hold his place in spite of the denunciations hurled at him 
by men of his own party. Other instances disproving Mr. 
Clarkson’s statement will no doubt occur to our readers, and 
show to them how absolutely reckless Mr. Clarkson is when he 
attempts to argue. He has no power of dealing with facts. 
Vigorous language is his sole forte in writing and speaking. 
As an instance of how long a boss may reign, the case of 
I. Freeman Raisin of Baltimore may be cited. Before the war 
he was an officer of a Know-nothing club which made itself 
infamous for its use of pistols and shoemakers’ awls at the 
polls. When his party was overthrown, it might be supposed 
that Raisin would disappear from politics; but no, from that 
day to this he has been a power in Maryland, and always in 
most disgraceful ways. His life and methods have been fully 
exposed by the reformers of Baltimore. Every one knows just’ 
what he is; but such is the strength of a boss, where the spoils 
system exists in perfection, that neither reformers within his 
party nor those who have left it to coalesce with the opposition 
have been able to overthrow him. Gorman himself — who, by 
the way, has certainly been a boss more than a year in spite of 
his published record — would not to-day think of making a 
move or deal in Maryland without taking into account Raisin’s 
hostility or friendship, as the case might be. 


THE Boston Herald of June 27 considers in an editorial the 
annual report of the Civil Service Commissioners of Massachu- 
setts published January roth. The Herald says :— 

The onward progress has been slow, but it has been steady. 
Hence we risk little in saying that, as compared with the other States 
of the Union and with the national government, the civil service 


regulations of Massachusetts are far superior both in their compre- 
hensiveness and in the manner in which they have been enforced. 


This we feel without being unduly partial to our own State is 
true. ‘The best example of successful and quiet work of the 
law of competitive examination for office can be found in Mas- 
The same editorial refers to some recent articles 
in Afacmillan’s Magazine, written by an old English civil ser- 
vice officer, in which it is shown to what an extraordinary state 
the spoils system can bring the civil service of a country. 

Leading officials in the United’ Kingdom, occupying highly respon- 
sible positions, had not the least hesitation in placing in the salaried 


employ of the government men whose only duty was to work upon 
their private estates. 


The Herald finds that the examination papers given in the 
report of our State Commissioners are practical and reasonable, 
and very sensibly says: — 


Men may succeed in business whose intellectual attainments are 
of so low an order that they could not succeed in passing the simplest 
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form of competitive test ; but it does not seem to be as well recog- 
nized as it should be that these are exceptional men, and that, when 
public service demands intelligence, intellectual attainments are about 
the only tests that can be satisfactorily applied. 


Exceptionakm¢p ought not ta go into the routine business of 
a government? "pherksfup?. Tete such men wait and be the head 
of great —a ot take, a seat m the cabinet. 


WE were seesnamt yn the Washington despatch of the 
Boston Jourkab eo July: $.that:Secretary Tracy will apply the 
rules of competitive examinations to Portsmouth, N.H., as well 
as to Norfolk and Brooklyn, and that later it is his intention to 
bring the Charlestown navy yard under the same rules. The 
Journal says Secretary Tracy is encountering much opposition 
from the politicians in carrying out this reform, and we have 
no doubt of it. 


THE course of Governor Russell in regard to appointments 
in Massachusetts has, we believe, been distinguished up to the 
present time by an adhesion to those principles which are sup- 
ported by civil service reformers, which, briefly stated, are that 
appointments should be made for the good of the service, and 
not on political grounds. He has probably reappointed more 
officers not of his own party than previous governors. But 
his failure to reappoint Mr. George G. Crocker to his position 
upon the railroad commission is, we think, a departure from 
those principles, and is sincerely regretted by civil service 
_reformers. It appears to be conceded by the public that Mr. 
Crocker has made his mark as a railroad commissioner, having 
acquired a national reputation as an exceedingly careful, intelli- 
gent, and progressive student of railroad problems, particularly 
of those concerning the safety of the travelling public. During 
his four years of office he has shown great diligence, careful 
and thoughtful application to his duties, as well as the firmness 
and impartiality so much needed in the position. And, had he 
been in the employ of a private corporation, we are convinced 
that such a thing as his displacement would not have been 
thought of. 

Governor Russell has intimated to the newspaper men that 
Mr. Crocker’s action in delaying the opening of the Cambridge 
bridge was a mistake, and had damaged his influence as a com- 
missioner. The Governor is a Cambridge man, and may have 
strong feelings on this subject. But, while we do not wish to 
enter into that question, we feel sure that Mr. Crocker’s action 
in the bridge matter was so manifestly conscientious and so 
distinctly in the interest of public safety that it has not been 
thought injurious to his influence as a commissioner outside 
of Cambridge. 

The action of the Governor’s Council in refusing to confirm 
the nomination of a successor to Mr. Crocker, upon the ground 
that Mr. Crocker is the best man for the place, is an unprece- 
dented position for a confirming body to take, and, while 
morally sound, may be constitutionally erroneous. 

Mr. Chauncy M. Smith, Governor Russell’s appointee, is by 
his character, ability, and acquirements well fitted to become a 
competent and useful commissioner after learning the duties of 
the position. But to displace a capable officer in the prime of 
life, who has thoroughly studied and learned the duties of his 
office, for a gentleman over seventy years of age, who has not 
had experience in the office, is not, we believe, however capable 
the latter gentleman may be, an exemplification of civil service 
reform. 





Mr. GeorGE S. BoutwELL, in the Boston iniiey Globe of 
June 21, undertakes to object to the National Civil Service 
Commission. He says :— 


Of the ninety per cent. of office-holders,— the routine class,— it is 
only necessary to say that their compensation is quite equal to the 
compensation paid tor similar services by corporations and private 
parties, and this without considering the important facts of punctu- 
ality and certainty of payment. Yet this is the class for which and 
concerning which the cumbrous machine called the “Civil Service 
Commission ” has been organized,— a machine that has given rise to 
scandals more offensive and more pernicious than those that were 
alleged against the old system, that has introduced hypocrisy as an 
art in the business of government, and made that art as permanent 
as itself, and all for the purpose of ascertaining facts which may be 
assumed with safety of nine-tenths of the graduates of the high 
schools of the country. 

The essential requisites are the ability to read and write the Eng- 
lish language with substantial accuracy, an exact and ready knowl- 
edge of the fundamental rules of arithmetic, and that general acquaint- 
ance with history, geography, and the nature of our government 
which the higher grades of our public schools can furnish, and, for 
the most part, do furnish. The duties required of this class of clerks 
are not difficult duties. Some copy letters, some make records of 

daily proceedings, some compute and adjust accounts under carefully 
prepared directions, some count paper, stamps, or money, some run 
type-writing machines, and some attend to the odds and ends that are 
incident to the service. The education of which I have spoken, and 
integrity and the experience of a few weeks, are the necessary requi- 
sites for the performance of these duties. Might not each State that 
can claim an advanced public school system furnish its quota of 
clerks of this class by a process more economical and quite as safe 
in its results ? 

For example, take the names of the five best equipped graduates 
of the preceding year from each high school in a State, secure a boy 
blindfolded, a hat, and the presence of an authorized member of each 
political party as a guard against any clairvoyant deceptions, and 
what more can be needed? As to economy, no system can be 
cheaper. As to priority, there would be no opportunity for congress- 
men to exercise influence. As to politics, that sort of destiny called 
chance —and whatever may be said against it on other grounds, it 
cannot be charged fairly with favoritism as between Democrats, Re- 
publicans, and Mugwumps — would decide the fate of the aspirants. 


We suppose the scandals to which Mr. Boutwell refers are the 
discoveries made by the Commission, from time to time, that 
office-holders were assessed, that certain heads of post-offices 
disregarded the law, that in several instances applicants cheated 
at examinations. Certainly, there have been no other scan- 
dals, if these can be called such, to our knowledge; and we 
ought to know. That, in truth, the appointment of the National 
Civil Service Commission has brought out in glaring colors the 
meanness and wickedness of the spoils system we are not in 
the least disposed to deny. To complain of this is like the 
complaint of an angry householder who is told by a physician 
that his drainage is bad. ‘“‘When I was young,” he says, “we 
never heard of all this fuss about bad drainage, typhus, and 
malaria.” No, they did not. They called death by fever an 
act of God, and placed a pious headstone over the grave of the 
victim. It was pleasant, no doubt, for Mr. Boutwell to jog 
along under the spoils system, and say the country was well, 
and to say to every bad symptom, like a Star Route contract or 
a Belknap scandal, that it was an unfortunate exception, and 
that things were much worse under Catharine of Russia and 
George III. Also, it is very unpleasant, no doubt, to have 
a set of experts tell him he has- been living under a frightful 
system, and prove it by facts. Such disagreeable awakenings 
must, however, come to older men from the advance of poli- 
tics and science alike; and the younger generations must not 
be too hard upon the irritation of conservative folly. 





In regard to Mr. Boutwell’s plan of choosing the incumbents 
for offices by lot from the best equipped graduates of the pre- 
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ceding year from each high school in a State, in the first place, 


why does Mr. Boutwell rush into the wildest kind of theo- 
retical or imaginary system when we have an existing one that 
works well? He calls the national committee cumbersome, and 
says that it causes scandals ; and these are the only arguments 
he brings against it, and fails to substantiate his charges by any 
kind of proof. But, if his prejudice against the national Com- 
mission is too great to be overcome, let him observe the work- 
ing of our State Commission. He will find it works so 
easily and well that we almost forget that it zs working. This 
does not look as if it were cumbersome. Or, if by cumber- 
some Mr. Boutwell means expensive, he will find neither the 
national nor the State Commission is expensive. As to choos- 


ing by lot, we are inclined to think it would be better than the | 


spoils system. It is better to choose by blind chance than to 
choose as a reward for positively evil qualities, and choosing 
by lot would also break the power of the bosses. But are there 
no persons fitted for office who have a right to apply therefor 
except graduates of high schools? 
other institutions and self-taught men? In short, Mr. Bout- 
well’s plan is both unfair as well as impractical; but that he 
should suggest any plan in lieu of the spoils system, at least, 
shows that he has a lurking sense that the people would not 
listen to him if he proposed to return to the “old, brutal’”’ 
method. : 


TENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE REFORM 
ASSOCIATION OF BUFFALO. 


The tenth annual meeting of the Civil Service Reform Asso- 
ciation of Buffalo was held on the evening of June 12th, in the 
Association Hall of that city. The attendance was larger than 
usual, and, for reasons which the report below will show, was 
especially enthusiastic. The report we take from the Buffalo 
Courier of June 13:— 


Theodore Bacon, of Rochester, was unable : cording | gee : é 
dig < : able to come according to | gratification at the appointment of one of their number to office under 


expectation. Much disappointment was felt that he could not be 
there, though the addresses which were made could hardly have been 
surpassed in interest. Nearly all the local pioneers in the reform 
were there, and many others who have more recently given the 
Association the influence of their membership. Sherman S. Rogers, 
Frank M. Loomis, Walter J. Shepard, Eric L. Hedstrom, Henry A. 
Richmond, S.S. Guthrie, Sheldon T. Viele, E. C. Sprague, Ansley 
Wilcox, Henry Ware Sprague, the Hon. James O. Putnam, the Rev. 
Herbert G. Lord, the Rev. J. K. Manson, the Rev. Dr. Slicer, George 
P. Sawyer, George Sandrock, and Jewett M. Richmond are a few of 
the more familiar advocates of and sympathizers with the reform who 
were seen at the meeting. 

The report of the Executive Committee, read by Secretary Frederic 
Almy, was full of interesting and encouraging statements. “The 
Executive Committee of this Association,” it began, “has never been 
able to report greater progress than has been made during the past 
year.” 

“The success of the past year,” so the report reads, “lies not so 
much in work done as in results achieved. A year ago we reported 
that the Quinn case and the Kip case had just been argued in the 
Court of Appeals, and that a careful revision and extension of the 
municipal civil service rules had just been submitted to the mayor. 
We spoke, then, of the probable result with confidence, and we speak 
now of the actual result with enthusiasm. The Quinn episode, which 
has been running for several years as a continued story, is now con- 
cluded; though there is a possibility that next year we shall have 
another story to report, with the same hero. A report of the Execu- 
tive Committee which did not contain the name of this law-defying 
officer would seem incomplete. 


How about graduates of | 
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“At our last meeting Mr. Quinn’s illegally appointed street in- 
spectors were still holding office, awaiting the decision of the Court 
of Appeals in regard to the injunction secured by this Association, 
which for over two years had prevented them from receiving a cent 
of pay for their services. They showed a perseverance worthy of a 
better cause, but in July they suddenly wearied and resigned. On 
July 14 Mr. Quinn, in the réle of a civil service reformer, sent to the 
Common Council the names of the men legally entitled to appoint- 
ment; but they were promptly rejected by the Common Council, July 
21, by a vote of 16 to 9.” 

After reviewing the history of this controversy, the report con- 
tinues: “On October 7 the Court of Appeals handed down its deci- 
sion. It not only sustained the constitutionality of the State civil 
service reform law at every point, but added a strong defence of the 
principles of civil service reform, which was as unaffected as it was 
gratifying in such a document. The successful result of what was 
recognized in all the departments of the City Hall, in the test case of 
Rogers vs. the City of Buffalo, marked the end of the organized hos- 
tility in this city to the merit system. On October 20 the street 
commissioner submitted appointments from the civil service list, ac- 
cording to law, and they were confirmed without opposition by an 
enlightened Common Council.” 

The report relates the history of the case of Kip vs. the City of 
Buffalo, which resulted in a decision by the Court of Appeals that 
the plaintiff, notwithstanding the refusal of the Common Council to 


| make the necessary appropriation, could recover a reasonable sum 


for his services as secretary of the Civil Service Commission, and 


| quotes the language of the opinion of the court in suggesting, as a 


substitute for the inadequate remedy by mandamus, “ proceedings by 
indictment to punish individual members of a Common Council who 
might wilfully or maliciously persist in a refusal to appropriate a sum 
sufficient to pay these expenses for carrying out the Civil Service 
Law.” “In both these cases,” adds the report, “the plaintiff was rep- 
resented in the Court of Appeals by Mr. Ansley Wilcox, to whose 


| ability this Association is greatly indebted.” 


The work done by the committee of which Walter J. Shepard was 
chairman in organizing meetings and procuring addresses before the 


| Central Labor Union, the report said, had been very successful. 


“We were especially pleased to see lately in 77w¢h a memorial from 
Carpenters’ Union, No. 9, in which they formally expressed their 


the civil service examinations, in spite of the fact that he had no 
political backing. This entirely unsolicited manifesto indicates that 
our Buffalo mechanics understand that a reform which means lower 
taxes and an equal opportunity for all to hold public offices is a 
reform in which poor men have a special interest.” ° 

The work of the committee, of which Frank M. Loomis is chair- 
man, received its meed of praise. The report reads: “The Associa- 
tion is indebted chiefly to Mr. Loomis for a careful revision and 
extension of the municipal civil service rules, and is also much 
indebted to Mayor Bishop for his adoption, without alteration, of the 
changes called for by this Association. Under the new rules there 
is hardly an office in the city, except those which are exempt by 
statute from the Civil Service Law, to which appointment is not made 
by competitive examination only. The patronage of the Common 
Council is reduced almost to nothing.” 

The report quoted from a letter written by George William Curtis 
to Mr. Loomis, commending the triumph achieved in Buffalo. It 
stated that congratulatory letters were coming in by every mail. 


“ The attitude of the Buffalo press,” says the report, near the close, 
“is also encouraging. Of all the local papers, Republican or Demo- 
cratic, the Vews only is hostile in what is called the Chinese system ; 
and most of the other papers give us their cordial support.” 

Mr. Rogers declared that, if there was a time when a stump speech 
in favor-of civil service reform was warranted, it was on this, the 
tenth anniversary of the Buffalo Association. Referring to the local 
character and history of the Association, he said that victory in the 
courts had resulted in submission of municipal officers and politicians 
to the law, and those great constitutional lawyers, Aldermen White 
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and Scheu, had at last yielded to the opinions of the Court of 
Appeals. He hardly thought there would be any further occasion to 
appeal to the civil courts to vindicate one of the greatest of all re- 
forms. 

The history of the reform vindicated its origin, to which E. C. 
Sprague had lent the influence of his name and the force of his 
ability. The Association had always paid its debts and kept in 
pretty constant litigation with the Common Council or its representa- 
tives, and now it was more hopeful and energetic than ever before. 

Mr. Rogers mentioned the fact that the tenth anniversary of the 
Association occurred in the year in which the city, after an extraordi- 
nary contest, had succeeded in overcoming popular apathy and pro- 
curing the new charter. Prominent among the men who had labored 
so zealously and persistently for the new law were members of the 
Civil Service Reform Association. 
better than the old unless it was properly administered and proper 
men elected to administer it. 

The history and condition of the reform in the national service was 
touched upon, and Secretary of the Navy Tracy commended for his 
declared intention of extending the operation of the law to the service 
in the navy yards. 
branches of national and State government, and was now opposed 
almost alone by politicians who had not the confidence of men that 
understood their aims and methods. 

The speaker urged the repeal of the limitation of the law to offices 
having fifty employees or more. He instanced the post-office building, 
on one floor of which, where there were more than fifty employees, 
the law was in force, while in the department presided over by Col- 
lector Morgan, “a chieftain of the old kind with paint and feathers,” 
where fewer than fifty men were employed, it was ignored. He was 
applauded when he said that Mayor Bishop had at last placed civil 
service reform triumphantly in substantially all the offices in the 
city. He hoped that President Harrison would soon effect such ex- 
tension in the national government. 

Secretary Almy read letters of regret from John H. Vincent, 
Walter S. Bigelow, Everett P. Wheeler, and William A. Post, one of 
the three State Civil Service Commissioners. . 

Mr. Wheeler’s letter was as follows :— 








[Jury 


Fifty-three names were then proposed for membership, and were 
enrolled. Among them were many of the most prominent men in 
the city. 

The following resolution, introduced by Walter J. Shepard, was 
adopted : — 


Resolved, That, in the judgment of this Association, the caution 
which at first limited the operation of the law for the reform of the 


| civil service to federal offices having not less than fifty employees is 


no longer justifiable. ‘The reform has passed the season of experi- 
ment, and stands fully approved before the people. Its success jus- 
tifies and demands its extension to the great body of the official 


| places in the gift of the federal government. 


The following, introduced by the secretary, in accordance with the 


| recommendation by Mr. Post, was also adopted: — 
But the new charter would be no | 


Resolved, That it is the opinion of this Association that there 
should be an express statutory prohibition against the payment of 
salary to any State or municipal employee who comes within the pro- 
visions of the civil service law, except upon proper certificate that 
the appointee came to the place he holds under and in pursuance 


| of the civil service act and regulations. 


The law had won the approbation of the chief | 





By resolution offered by Mr. Richmond, the thanks of the Associ- 
ation were extended to Secretary of the Navy Tracy for his declara- 
tion of extending the system to include the service of navy yards. 

The following, by Mr. Loomis, was adopted : — 


That this Association cordially approves and earnestly urges the 
passage of the bill introduced by Congressman H. C. Lodge, of 
Massachusetts, for the selection of fourth-class postmasters on the 
basis of merit. 


The following officers were re-elected for the ensuing year : — 


President, Sherman S. Rogers. 

Vice-Presidents, Eric L. Hedstrom, Jewett M. Richmond, George 
Sandrock, Jacob L. Schoellkopf. 

Executive Committee, Frederick Almy, Dr. Charles S. Butler, 
John H. Cowing, F. A. Crandall, Joseph N. Larned, Frank M. Loomis, 
Rev. Herbert G. Lord, John B. Olmsted, Dr. Frank H. Potter, Henry 
A. Richmond, Walter J. Shepard, T. Guilford Smith, Henry W. 


| Sprague, Sheldon T. Viele, John R. Warner, John M. Welter, 


I have just received your invitation of the 9th, and regret exceed- | 
ingly that I shall not be able to attend the tenth annual meeting of | 


the Buffalo Civil Service Reform Association. t 
pleasure to express the appreciation, which I share with so many 
friends of the cause, of the admirable work that has been done by 
your Association. Of all that are united in the National Civil Service 
League, none has done more effective work than your own. This 
reform is the expression of the genuine American spirit, which insists 
that equal opportunities, so far as the law can give them, should be 
afforded to all citizens, and that merit, and not favoritism, should be 
decisive in appointments. 


A part of the letter from Mr. Post read as follows : — 


The Buffalo Association is always ready to speak its faith, but, 
what is far better, it has accomplished by earnest, dogged work the 
most tangible results. ‘The decisions of the Court of Appeals in the 
Diebold and Kip cases are monuments of the enlightened public 
spirit of your Association, and as well the strongest fortresses of the 
cause in the State. I believe that civil service reform is a certainty, 
although not yet an accomplished fact. I look erelong to see the 
politicians themselves accepting the inevitable and aligning them- 
selves in the ranks of the “heathen Chinee.” The year now current 
has seen them doing very notable things directly within the spirit of 
the reform. The leaven is surely leavening the lump, but much re- 
mains to be done, of course. 


Mr. Post also commended an express statutory prohibition of the | 


payment of any salary from the State treasury until the employee 
has a proper certificate that he came to the office under the civil ser- 
vice act. 

Rev. J. K. Mason was called for, and made a few remarks, com- 
mending the reform because of its healthful and educating influence 
on public morals. 


destroy the evils of demagogism and the spoils system; and Rev. 
Thomas R. Slicer, who made a most telling and facetious speech. 


Other speakers were Sheldon T. Viele, who said | 
that each generation had its appointed task, and this generation must | 


It gives me great | 


Charles B. Wheeler, Ansley Wilcox, Frank F. Williams, Edward R. 
Rice. 


The secretary and treasurer will be chosen by the new Executive 
Committee. 


It was nearly 10 o’clock when on motion of the Hon. E. C. Sprague 
the meeting adjourned. 


THE PRESENT STATUS OF CIVIL SERVICE REFORM. 


It is now ten years since this Association was organized. At that 


| time, although civil service reform had some warm advocates, the 
| public generally had given it little thought and took so little interest 





in it that, when it was proposed a year before to form a civil service 
reform association in New York, one of its warmest advocates de- 
clined to take part in it, on the ground that the time was not ripe 
for it. And when, in 1883, a civil service law was passed in New 
York, so afraid were reformers of risking failure by trying to do too 
much at the outset that they limited the application of the law to 
cities of fifty thousand inhabitants or more, and exempted from its 
operation the departments of police, health, fire, education, and law, 
and all common laborers. Since then, in the face of many obsta- 
cles, the reform has made reasonable progress. Opposition has led 
to discussion; and this has served to enlighten the public, and create 
a growing sentiment in its favor. 

At the risk of stating facts already familiar, I have thought it well 
to lay before you, as well as I can, the present status of the reform, 
with some account of the work of the national Commission, and of 
the course of the Administration and Congress. 

It is estimated that there are 204,000 persons, of all grades and 
occupations, in the civil service of the United States. They are 


| divided into two parts,—the classified service, which comes under 


the Civil Service Law, and the unclassified service, which is exempt 
from it. 

The classified service includes the departments at Washington of 
State, Treasury, Interior, Justice, War and Navy, the Civil Service 
Commission, and the Department of Labor, the railway mail service, 
a portion of the customs service, and a portion of the postal service. 


CC 


oughness.” 
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In all the departments, some persons are, for special reasons, ex- 
empted from the Civil Service Law. 

The number of employees of all kinds in the classified service is 
32,000. 

In the unclassified service there are 172,000. Of these, 63,000 are 
postmasters. The residue is made up of all other officials, laborers, 
and mechanics of all kinds. 

What are called presidential offices are those to which appoint- 
ments are made, some by the President alone, the rest by the Presi- 
dent with the consent of the Senate. They include all post-offices 
above the fourth class, in which the salary is $1,000 or more. These 
number 3,000. Also all collectors of customs, of internal revenue, 
United States marshals and district attorneys, surveyors, assayers, 
directors of the mint, sub-treasurers, naval officers in custom-houses, 
foreign consuls, pension agents, Indian agents, and others, making, 
with the post-offices, in all about 5,000 presidential offices. 

In the postal service, which has grown from 75 offices in 1790 
to 63,000, and from an expenditure of $37,000 to $68,000,000, only 
those offices which have 50 or more employees are subject to the 
competitive civil service rules. Of these there are 45. Of the 
fourth-class postmasters there are 60,000, who are under the control 
of the Postmaster-General. But the actual work of making removals 
and appointments is done by the Assistant Postmaster-General, with 
the sanction of his superior officer. No postmasters are in the clas- 
sified service. 

The offices in which the term is limited to four years number five 
thousand; and with a few exceptions they are included in the presi- 
dential offices. From the fact that the term of these offices coincides 
with that of the President, it results that, unless reappointments are 
made, all the incumbents are changed during a presidential term. 
During President Cleveland’s four years ninety-nine per cent. were 
removed or resigned. Twenty-seven were reappointed. 

In two years under President Harrison ninety per cent. of the 
incumbents have been removed or resigned. Up to June 30, 18go, 
none had been reappointed ; and since then I can learn of but two, 
the postmaster at Newton being one. Officials in the classified ser- 
vice of the departments are by the reform law apportioned among 
the States and Territories and the District of Columbia in a ratio 
proportioned to their population. 

It has been charged that irrelevant questions are sometimes asked 
in examinations. The Commissioners have challenged any one to 
produce evidence of the fact. But in vain. And they make the 
fitting retort that no questions caz be more irrelevant for ascertain- 
ing “a man’s fitness for the duties of a clerk or letter-carrier than to 
ask him for whom he voted at the last election or how strong his 
political backing is.” 

Sometimes questions may be asked that to the uninitiated seem 
irrelevant, but which have really a practical bearing. I was present 
at an examination of firemen in Boston when they were asked to 
write a brief composition on a given topic. I remarked to Mr. 
Sherwin, the examiner, that it did not seem to me that skill in com- 
position had much to do with the duties of a fireman. He replied 
that firemen were among the first to get to a fire, and were best 
able to give some account of its origin and progress, that they had 
to make official written reports, and that their evidence was often 
important in the courts, and it was therefore desirable to have men 
clear-headed enough to give a correct account of what they saw or 
knew,—a faculty in which men differ very much, but that, as skill 
in composition was but a minor qualification, it was rated corre- 
spondingly low. 

But there is the final corrective of any defects in examinations in 
the crowning and absolute test of trial at actual work for six months. 
What caz be demanded more practical and thorough than this? 
If a man after appointment is found inefficient, the blame rests | 
wholly on the appointing officer who failed to detect it during 
the period of trial. That the methods pursued to secure competent 
officials are effectual is seen by this: that in Massachusetts during 
the last six years only one-half of one per cent. were discharged for 
cause. 

Mr. Porter of the Census Bureau made some unfavorable criti- 
cisms of the civil service examinations. In reply the Commissioners 
say “that many of the employees of his bureau who have presum- | 
ably passed his examinations have also tried to pass the examina- 
tions of the Civil Service Commission, and that in a number of cases 
they have obtained far lower marks in our examination than they did | 
in his,” and that “in our last examination alone no less than forty- 
seven of them failed to pass atall. It is noteworthy that two-thirds 
of. these applicants failed on arithmetic, the very subject that Mr. 
Porter’s examinations were supposed to test with especial thor- 


Mr. Porter’s testimony as to the value of examinations is worth 
quoting. He says, “I think my experience as head of the bureau 
is that those who pass the best examinations, as a rule, make the | 
best clerks.” And, although he says “four years is long enough 
for good, efficient service,” he flatly contradicts himself by saying, 
“Of the thirty chiefs of division and specialists that we employ, | 





there are now twenty-five who are old census people”; and he adds: 
“The census officials should be made permanent. These men 
should be kept here. They are always finding out something to 
save the government money.” But, if experienced men are best 
in the Census Bureau, why. are they not most desirable elsewhere? 
If Mr. Porter’s argument is sound as to census-takers, it is equally 
sound for officials in all other departments. The Commissioners also 
made this statement: that a man who has been put into an excepted 
office which calls for no examination is usually a politician appointed 
through influence. If he wishes to get a place governed by the 
civil service rules, he must first be examined. Mr. Roosevelt says, 
‘We examine very many of these men, and I have been struck by 
the fact that, on the average, the men who thus came before us as 
having been put in excepted positions are of a distinctly inferior 
order of intelligence to those who come in through the regular com- 
petitive examinations, although paid much higher salaries.” 

It is sometimes charged that the examinations favor “ college-bred 
lads ” and “ boys fresh from school.” The Commissioners say ‘ the 
figures prove that those who have had a good common school educa- 
tion do about as well as those who have graduated from college.” 
And the Massachusetts report more than confirms this. It says, of 
the 1,044 who passed the examinations, 1,031, or nearly 99 per cent., 
had only a common school education, and only 13 had attended 
college. 

The average age of those appointed, the Commissioners say, is 
twenty-eight years; while in Massachusetts the average age of those 
who passed the examinations was nearly thirty-four years. And in 
the collector’s office the average was thirty-five years. These are 
certainly rather old to be called “ boys fresh from school.” 

Last June, in order that “the proceedings of the Commission 
should be as far as possible open and aboveboard,” the plan was 
adopted of “making public the list of those who pass the examina- 
tions, with the grade of each one attached.” 

The effective and gratifying result of the labors of the Commission 
is thus tersely stated by Mr. Roosevelt: “In the departmental 
service at Washington, we have succeeded in putting a nearly com- 
plete stop to removals for political purposes. Men are retained in 
the departments almost wholly without regard to politics.” 

To this may be added the valuable testimony of Secretary Windom. 
He says: “The beneficial influences of the Civil Service Law in its 
practical workings are clearly apparent. I have been at the head of 
the department both before and after its adoption. 1 am therefore 
able to judge by comparison of the two systems; and I have no 
hesitation in pronouncing the present condition of affairs as prefera- 
ble in all respects.... The clerks received from the Civil Service 
Commission rank among the most efficient in the department.” 

Secretary Tracy says from his own experience that “the persons 
appointed under this system are unquestionably more efficient, as a 
whole, than those selected under any system of pure patronage.” 

Secretary Noble says, “The Department of the Interior, with its 
seventy-five hundred clerks, could not be run six months without the 
great body of the employees being under the civil service rules.” 

Mr. Wanamaker offered a medal as a prize to the clerk showing 
the highest proficiency and the best work ;. and it was won by one of 
the few railway mail chetics appointed under the merit system. The 
House Committee to inquire into the working of the Civil Service 
Law reported that “the public service has been greatly benefited 
and the law, on the whole, well executed.” 

Thus far the record has been one of good work of the Commission 
and good fruits of the law. We have now to note the record of the 
Administration and of Congress. 

It is one of the duties of our Associations to take note of whatever 
aids or hinders the reform, of all abuses of the law or attempts to 
evade it, and by keeping such cases before the public create a senti- 
ment that will compel reform. It is pleasant to have political parties 
tell us what a good thing civil service reform is, and how much they 
love it. But we look for the evidence of this in what they do or 
omit to do. We cannot accept the definition of the Philadelphia 
Times that “platforms figure as campaign rubbish for simpletons,” 
because if a party does what its platform promised it does not fai) to 
“point with pride to its record,” as the phrase runs. To show that 
its platform meant what it said, Mr. McKinley, at Worcester, boasted 
that his party had kept all its promises. 

Let us see how far this is true in relation to civil service reform. 

The Republican platform promised not only that “the reform 
should be extended to all grades of the service to which it is applica- 
ble,” but that “the spirit and purpose of civil service reform should 
be observed in a// executive appointments.” Note the full import of 
this. ‘Ad/ executive appointments ” includes alike the classified and 
the unclassified service, and that “all laws at variance with the object 


| of the existing reform should be repealed, to the end that the dangers 
| to free institutions which lurk in the power of patronage may be 


wisely and effectively avoided.” And, referring to the shortcomings 
of the Democrats, it said, “We will not fail to keep our pledges 
because they have broken theirs.” 

President Harrison said in his letter of acceptance: “The Civil 
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Service Law should have the aid of a friendly interpretation, and be 
_—- and vigorously enforced.... 4//appointments under it should 


be absolutely free from partisan considerations and influence... . Fur- 
ther legislation extending the reform to other branches of the service 
to which it is applicable would receive my approval.... Only the in- 
terests of the public should suggest removals from office. It will be 
my sincere purpose, if elected, to advance the reform.” 

How far have these promises been fulfilled? President Harrison 
has given us the best Commission we have had. But, on the other 
hand, he has given to the lukewarm friends or decided opponents of 
the reform, like Wanamaker and Clarkson, positions so important 
that they have been able to do more in certain directions to retard 
and injure the reform than the Commission has done to improve and 
extend it. For while, except for details of management, the Com- 
mission has merely advisory power, and must receive the sanction of 
the President for what it may propose to have done, these men are 
autocratic in their department, and can remove or appoint as they 
please thousands of our public servants, an extent of arbitrary power 
far more in keeping with the despotism of Russia than with the democ- 
racy of America. The recommendation of the Commission to ex- 
tend the reform to the Census Bureau the President has disregarded. 
Its efforts to punish offenders guilty of bribery or of levying political 
assessments have been of little avail, because they have not received 
the aid they had a right to expect; and consequently the offenders 
still go unpunished. The order forbidding office-holders to take part 
in political meetings has been openly and constantly violated without 
rebuke. So little has “the spirit and purpose of the Civil Service 
Law” been regarded that in about three months after the President's 
inauguration 9,500 changes were made in the public offices. In less 
than a year, of the offices controlled by the President, sixty-five per 
cent. of the incumbents were changed. Of the 60,000 offices con- 
trolled by the Postmaster-General, over sixty-five per cent. have been 
changed. These figures need nocomment. They are a most damag- 
ing record of promises made only to be broken. In a speech in the 
Senate in March, 1886, General Harrison condemned strongly the 
course of President Cleveland in removing officials without assigning 
any cause for the removal. He said: “I do lift up a hearty prayer 
that we may never have a President who will not pursue, and compel 
his cabinet officers to pursue, a civil service policy pure and simple 
upon a just basis, allowing men accused to be heard, and deciding 
against them only upon competent proof and fairly. Either have 
that kind of a civil service, or, for God’s sake, let us have that other 
frank and bold, if brutal, method of turning men and women out 
simply for political opinion. Let us have one or the other. They 
will not mingle.” It seems hardly credible that one who had thus 
put himself on record as so decidedly opposed to removals without 
cause assigned would allow his cabinet officers to be guilty of what 
he so strongly condemned, yet this has been the case. A committee 
was appointed by the National League to examine into the causes of 
removals among postmasters. From 356 answers received from 
those removed, it was found that only 47 had any cause assigned for 
removal. Numerous letters written to the Postmaster-General and 
Mr. Clarkson, asking the cause of removal, either received no answer 
or the reply that “it was for the good of the service,” or that “it was 
not the custom of the department to make charges known.” The 
committee speaks very strongly about this course of the department. 
It says, “‘ Your committee is of the opinion that there is no evil in the 
spoils system as inherently wicked as this, whereby both the liveli- 
hood and reputation of innocent men are liable to be overthrown by 
secret and false accusations.” 

President Harrison said, “ All appointments should be absolutely 
free from partisan considerations and influence,” and, as we have 
seen, he strongly condemned what he called the “brutal method of 
turning men and women out simply for political opinion”; yet the 
committee found from 437 answers received that 427 were Demo- 
crats removed or resigned, and from 513 answers that 510 were 
Republicans appointed. The politics of the new incumbents before 
appointment were inquired into, and from 496 answers it was found 
that 335 had been active party workers, some telling in detail the 
particular work they had done. How much “partisan considera- 
tions ” have influenced appointments may be judged from these facts 
and from Mr. Wanamaker’s reply to a Congressman who recom- 
mended a Democrat, “The Postmaster-General declines to recom- 
mend to the President the appointment of a Democrat, unless it is 
clear that there is no Republican to fill the place.” 

Entirely in the line of this policy was the removal of Postmaster 
Corse and Collector Saltonstall, men whose performance of the 
duties of their offices was so excellent as to give them a national 
reputation, their only fault being that they were Democrats. 

We hear much of resignations. Of presidential postmasters alone, 
up to March 4, 18ot, there had been 2.754 new appointments. Of 
these, 478 were said to be due to resignations. Why was there such 
an enormous number of resignations in a small part of the public ser- 
vice? Nothing comparable with it ever occurs in any other pursuit. 
They were due in most cases to a conviction of the parties from the 
course pursued by the Administration that, if they did not resign, 











they would be turned out. Letters received by the committee show 
that incumbents were asked or advised to resign, were told that it 
would be for their interest to do so. 

We find even the President himself writing to a collector of inter- 
nal revenue, intimating his wish for his resignation, not on account 
of any charges against him, but “to relieve him from an embarrass- 
ment”; and, when he had resigned, writing to thank him “for his 
manly and friendly course in the matter.” It is a mere abuse of 
words to call such cases resignations. It would be just as appropriate 
to speak of the “voluntary surrender” of the helpless merchant-ship 
confronted by the shotted guns of the pirate. 

The Rapeiidlens platform said that all laws at variance with the 
object of the existing reform should be repealed. A law directly “at 
variance with the object of the existing reform” is the law which 
limits the term of office to four years. It leaves nearly 5,000 of our 
public offices with very desirable salaries open to the exercise of 
“the power of patronage ” and all the evils that flow from it. While 
it is the object of civil service reform to secure to all the equal right 
to seek to enter the public service, and to appoint men and women 
solely on the ground of their superior fitness, and to continue 
them in office while competent and faithful, the four-year law leads 
to the removal of experienced officials and appointment of others 
who have everything to learn, and who get their places, not through 
proved fitness, but through “the power of patronage” and party fa- 
voritism. The four-year law is one of the chief bulwarks of the 
“spoils system.” A system so fruitful of corruption, of party in- 
trigue and political favoritism, and of injustice to our public servants, 
still stands on the statute books, and not a word is heard of its repeal. 

It is not to be wondered at, in view of all these facts, that spoils- 
men, Republicans and Democrats alike, have felt emboldened, and 
have vented their opposition to the reform in Congress by calling it 
a “farce,” a “humbug,” a “transparent fraud,” a “senile gangrene,” 
“an obstacle in the way of rewarding good men for services done the 
party,” “a-sham, the sooner we get rid of the better for all con- 
cerned.” 

Several bills have been introduced to repeal the Civil Service Law, 
though none of them came to a direct vote in either House. Efforts 
have been made to nullify the Jaw by having appointees to the Pen- 
sion Office exempted from examinations and to allow the clerks of 
the Census Bureau, of whom there are some thousands, to enter the 
classified service without examination. This would have been very 
unjust to those on the eligible list. It would have indefinitely post- 
poned their chance of appointment. 

The Commission asked for an appropriation to provide ten more 
clerks; for another, to enable them to bring under their control local 
examining boards, in order to secure uniformity in examinations ; 
also for an increase in the general appropriation. Although at one 
stage of the proceedings, owing to the effective advocacy of Mr. 
Lodge, seconded by Mr. Greenhalge and other members, Republican 
and Democratic, a larger appropriation was voted than the Commis- 
sion had asked for, finally none of these requests were granted. 
On the contrary, in committee of the whole, it was even moved to 
limit the total appropriation to $3,800,— just enough to pay a secre- 
tary, a messenger, and a stenographer, thus virtually abolishing the 
Commission. An amendment, making the appropriation the same 
as for last year, was twice declared lost by the Speaker, and only 
after he held out the prospect of a yea and nay vote, by which 
members’ names would appear on record, was the motion carried by 
the very small majority of 95 to 76. Thus, notwithstanding all the 
appeals from associations and prominent men of both parties for an 
increase of appropriation, it remains as it was last year,— $36,400 
for salaries and $5.250 for travelling expenses. But this is not the 
whole cf the unfavorable work of that Committee of the Whole. In 
the first session, Congress granted the Commission an increase of 
five clerks. ‘The extra work of the Commission has heretofore been 
done by to clerks from the departments. But, at that stage of the 
proceedings when more than the sum asked for by the Commission 
was voted, the appropriation for the 1o departmental clerks was cut 
off. But, when the Conference Committee struck out the appropria- 
tion for the Commission, it did not restore the appropriation for the 
1o departmental clerks. The result is that the Commission, instead 
of receiving additional clerks required by its increasing work, has 
now 5 less than it had before. 

Another bill was introduced to do away with the rule which requires 
an appointing officer to take one of the three highest on the eligible 
list, and@to allow him to select any one on the list. The effect of 
this would be to make examinations almost useless by giving the 
lowest in rank the same chance as the highest. It would surely lead 
to personal or party favoritism, which no doubt was the object of the 
bill. 

All this is far from encouraging, as showing so strong a desire in 
members of Congress to tamper with and nullify the Civil Service 
Law. But there are some favorable indications worth noting. There 
is something encouraging, even in the tactics of the opponents of 
the law. They have so clear a sense of the drift of public sentiment 
that, although in covert ways they will do what they can to make 
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the law inoperative, they are not willing to go on record as opposed 
to it. This is shown by the vote on the appropriation. 

And that they do not misjudge the public sentiment is shown by 
this: that, not long since, large numbers of that influential body, the 
clergy, all over the country simultaneously delivered discourses in 
favor of civil service reform,—a strong indication that the public is 
disposed to favor it. 

Another symptom is found in the lessening number of our Associa- 
tions. This is due to the growing conviction that the reform is so 
well established that the reasons for their continued existence are 
losing their force,— just as anti-slavery societies died out as success 
attended their cause. 

The steps taken to prevent bribery, and the improper use of money 
in elections, all tend to purify the public service. 

The bill introduced by Mr. Lodge to bring fourth-class post-offices 
under the Civil Service Law, if passed by the next Congress, will be 
a decided advance. It provides for dividing the country into postal 
districts, with an examiner, or inspector, in every district, by whom 
applicants for a vacant office are to be examined, and graded accord- 
ing to their efficiency. The Postmaster-General must select for ap- 
pointment one of the six highest on the list, or put on record his 
reasons for not doing so. If passed, this bill will do much to put an 
end to political patronage. 

So many complaints have been made of the last census that we 
may hope that that bureau will be brought under the civil service 
rules before another is taken. 

The President has at last decided to put the Indian service to 
some extent under the civil service rules. And a very important 
reform has been begun by Secretary Tracy. The present system of 
allowing the navy yards to be managed in the interest of politicians 
he calls “an ulcer in the naval administration,” and says, “ I propose 
to cut it out.” This plan is substantially to adopt civil service 
reform methods, to entirely eliminate the question of politics, to give 
equal chance to all who wish for employment to apply, to have them 
tested by examinations and selected solely for their superior fitness, 
and to give absolute publicity to all details. 

It is very satisfactory to find so much to favor our cause. But the 
best augury for the future is the fact that the reform has been 
proved here by the testimony of many officials who have tested it, 
and by many years of experience in England, on the Continent, and 
in Australia, to be eminently effective in putting an end to political 
patronage and in securing a valuable class of public servants. 

Let us, then, as an Association and as individuals steadfastly pursue 
our chosen work, confident that a reform which is thoroughly prac- 
tical, which is based on equal rights and justice to our public ser- 
vants, and which commends itself to the intelligence and the moral 
sense of the community, though it may be delayed for a time by the 
schemes of politicians, will surely in the end be crowned with victory. 

HENRY LAMBERT. 


MR. ROOSEVELT BEFORE THE NEW YORK DISTRICT 


ASSOCIATION. 


On the roth and 11th of June the Local Board of the United States 
Civil Service Examiners in New York assembled at the custom-house, 
at the request af Theodore Roosevelt, chairman of the Civil Service 
Commission, for the purpose of giving the Republican Committee of 
the Twenty-first Assembly District an opportunity to ask any ques- 
tions they desired touching the conduct of the local examiners. 

Commissioner Roosevelt prefaced the proceedings by a brief ad- 
dress. He began by expressing to the committee his thanks for 
their self-sacrificing efforts in bringing about this examination. If 
anything, he said, could make him in thane of the straight Republi- 
can organization, it would be the course taken by the committee. In 
the second place, he continued, he wanted it understood that his 
object was to elicit the facts, to make as public as possible all the 
transactions of the Local Board. The policy of publicity was one 
which he had constantly pursued, believing that it was all that was 
necessary to secure in the end the favor and support of all good 
people. 

Mr. Roosevelt then invited anybody connected with the custom- 
house who knew of any “ crookedness” on the part of the local ex- 
aminers to come forward and tell all he knew. 

Mr. Roosevelt read a letter which he had addressed to the chair- 
man of the committee and in which he commented upon the resolu- 
tions passed by the Twenty-first District Association : — 

“The first ‘whereas,’ referring apparently to the Local Board, 
asserts that it is composed of Democrats and of others antagonistic 
to the Republican party. This statement is a falsehood. Of the 
seven members, four are Republicans who were appointed to the 
service prior to the adoption of the civil service rules in 1883, under 
Republican Presidents. One is a Republican appointed under Har- 
rison’s Administration and a member of the Union League Club. 
Two are Democrats appointed under the Cleveland Administration. 







Therefore, of the seven members five are Republicans, one of them 
being a Grand Army man. My only regret in connection with the 
political aspects of the Board is that we have not more than two 
Democrats on it. 

“The second ‘whereas’ recites that the Civil Service Commission 
itself consists of one Republican and two openly avowed opponents 
of the Republican party. This is simply untrue. Apparently, the 
one Republican referred to is myself. My colleague, Mr. Lyman, 
always goes home to vote, and informs me that he has never voted 
captaiag but the Republican ticket. 

“The resolutions then go on to protest against the mode and man- 
ner of conducting the examination by the local civil service examin- 
ers, which they denote as ‘farcical.’ I challenge this statement, and 
wish for specific instances in its support to be given. If the mode 
and manner of conducting the examinations are not correct, I will 
gladly have them corrected; but I demand specific instances of such 
errors. 

“ The resolutions then request that ‘practical’ instead of ‘ theoreti- 
cal’ questions be asked by the Local Board. The questions asked 
now are perfectly practical and relevant. In the cases of the higher 
grade they have direct reference to the duties to be performed. In 
the lower grades we ask questions simply to test the general charac- 
ter and intelligence of the applicant. We would particularly like to 
have any suggestions made as to having our questions more practical, 
but we wish these suggestions specific. I find that as a matter of 
fact those who are most fond of complaining that our questions are 
impractical, are utterly unable to suggest any improvement in the 
matter. It, of course, does no service to say that the questions are 
impractical unless some improvement can be suggested. Of course, 
the most impractical and most irrelevant of all questions asked are 
the questions as to a man’s politics and as to the district association 
to which he belongs, or his influence with the leaders of his party. 
We find that these are usually the questions which those who clamor 
loudest for practical tests really wish to have asked. I will show you 
all the examination papers we use, and I will also show you the ques- 
tions in use in the Treasury Department itself for testing applicants 
for appointment and promotion therein. We have largely modelled 
our examinations upon these examinations which are used in the de- 
partment itself, and which, as the experience of the department has 
taught it, produce the most satisfactory results. 

“The resolutions then request the reorganization of the Board by 
the appointment of ‘competent Republican citizens.’ Most assuredly, 
if the present members are proved to be corrupt or incompetent, 
I will see that the Board is reorganized, and in such case I will ap- 
point none but competent citizens; but, with equal certainty, I wil 
take care that these competent citizens represent both Republicans 
and Democrats, as nearly equally divided as possible. 

“The grave portions of the charges, however, are those in which 
the resolutions denounce the ‘ partisanship’ of the present members 
of the Board, and accuse them of unfairly or unjustly discriminating 
against Republicans and preventing by their conduct the promotion 
and appointment of competent Republicans to office. These charges 
are indeed grave. In the first place, they show great ignorance on 
the part of those making them. The Board of Civil Service Exami- 
ners at the custom-house has nothing to do with either the promotion 
or the admission of candidates at their examination, and it has 
absolutely no power to hinder or prevent the promotion of Republi- 
cans or any one else through these examinations. If the members of 
the present Board, in conducting their examination, have shown par- 
tisanship, or unfairly or unjustly discriminated against any candidate, 
whether Republican or otherwise, they have violated the law, and 
should be prosecuted by the district attorney as well as removed from 
office by the Secretary of the Treasury. It is an extraordinary thing 
that, if these offences have been committed, the attention of the Com- 
missioners has not been called thereto. Whoever introduced these 
resolutions before the district association should certainly, if these 
grave charges are true, have brought them to the attention of the 
Civil Service Commissioners; and we would promptly have investi- 
gated the same. J, of course, demand to know the full particulars of 
the alleged misconduct. 

“From what is stated in the press, it appears that the people mak- 
ing these charges are Messrs. Murray, Spencer, and Quackenboss, 
all in the government employ, and, like the individuals against whom 
the charges are brought, under the Secretary of the Treasury. If 
these charges are true, the members of the Board have been guilty 
of criminal misconduct; and I shall not only request their removal by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, but also their prosecution by the dis- 
trict attorney. If these charges are false, then those bringing them 
are guilty of the most wilful and contemptible falsehood and slander ; 
and I shall promptly present their names to the Secretary of the 
Treasury for such action as he may deem proper in view of their 
defamation of other employees in the same office. It is impossible 
to imagine worse misconduct than that of a public servant who com- 
mits malfeasance in office; and it is almost as shameful to bring a 
charge of malfeasance against a public servant who has not been 
guilty thereof. The man who exposes criminal conduct on the part 
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of a public officer performs a great public service; and a man who 
without full proof accuses a public officer of malfeasance forfeits all | 
claim to the companionship and respect of honest men. Fortunately, 
the charges are so direct and of so serious a nature that there is no 
room for half-and-half opinions in the matter. Either they are true 
or they are false. If they are true, it is a matter for the district 
attorney; and, unless it is a matter for the district attorney, they 
are false.” 

Cases were afterwards taken up; and a very general and full discus- 
sion of the system of examinations took place. When the meeting 
adjourned on the 11th, it was understood that the investigation would 
continue at some future date. 


OFFICERS OF THE NEW YORK CIVIL SERVICE 
REFORM ASSOCIATION. 


President, George William Curtis. 

Vice-Presidents, John Jay, Carl Schurz, Francis C. Barlow, Or- 
lando B. Potter, William E. Dodge, D. Willis James, Oswald Otten- 
dorfer, Horace E. Deming. 

Secretary and Treasurer, William Potts. 

Executive Committee, Everett P. Wheeler, Chairman, R. R. Bow- 
ker, Silas W. Burt, Edward Cary, Charles Collins, A. R. Macdon- 
ough, Alexander Mackay-Smith, Jacob F. Miller, George Haven 
Putnam, Theodore Roosevelt, Anson Phelps Stokes, Russell Sturgis, 
William H. Thomson, Horace White, F. W. Whitridge. 

Publication Committee, Charles Collins, Chairman, E. L. Godkin, 
George William Curtis, George R. Bishop, William Potts. 

Committee on Legislation, Horace E. Deming, Chairman, Fred. 
W. Whitridge, Carl Schurz, Elial F. Hall, Everett P. Wheeler. 

Auditing Committee, Horace White, Chairman, Charles Collins. 

Committee on Finance, Anson Phelps Stokes, Chairman, Orlando 
Lb. Potter, Edward B. Merrill, J. Hampden Robb, Samuel P. Avery. 

Committee on Affiliated Societies, Hamilton B. Tompkins, Chair- 
man, William Potts, Jacob F. Miller, Dorman B. Eaton, Henry T. 
Terry. 

Committee on Civil Service Examinations, C. W. Watson, Chair- 
man, Alfred Bishop Mason, A. R. Macdonough, Seth S. Terry, Will- 
iam L. Trenholm. 





CAMBRIDGE ASSOCIATION. 


Ata meeting of the Executive Committee of the Cambridge Civil 
Service Reform Association, held on the 11th of May, Mr. William 
R. Howland, No. 7 Forest Street, North Cambridge, was elected 
Secretary. 





BIRD’S-EYE VIEW. 





[Under this head all shades of opinion are to be found, whether in agree- 
ment or not with the views of the editorial board.] 


THERE is a good deal of interest to hear what the Massachusetts 
Civil Service Reform Association will say to the governor's displace- 
ment of Mr. Crocker as railroad commissioner.— /ouvrna/, June 2. 


Hon. Mico HiLpretu, of Northborough, has been for several years 
a trustee of the State Primary and Reform Schools, and has done 
splendid service for the State. Governor Russell drops him, appar- | 
ently for political reasons.— Same. 


Boss GORMAN, who stigmatizes the civil service reform as “the 
device of cranks to break the back of the Democratic party,” should | 


promptly tender his congratulations to the Governor of Massachu- 
setts.— Same. 


Tue New York Civil Service Commission, at Governor Hill’s insti- 
gation, has so amended the civil service rules that persons can be got 
into the office of the Insurance Department without examination. 
Under the guise of “type-writers,” places are thus made for thirty 
Hill workers.—Boston Journal, June to. 


List of subscribers to the Crvil Service Chronicle in Buffalo: S.S. 
Rogers, $100; Henry A. Richmond, $100; Chas. R. Wheeler, $20; 
Frank M. Loomis, $25; Frederick Almy, $10; Allen, Morris, and 
Wilcox, $20; George Bb. Mathews, $10; Henry W. Sprague, $10; 
J. M. Richmond, $20; T. Guilford Smith, $5; John H. Corning, $10; 
John R. Warner, $10; total, $340. 


WASHINGTON, D.C., June 24, 1891. The Civil Service Commis- 
sioners are rejoicing over what they consider the conversion of Post- 
master-General Wanamaker to a belief in civil service reform, as 
shown in his order issued to-day establishing a system of examina- 
tions for promotion in the Post-office Department. 

It is not intended that the new promotion examinations shall be 
competitive.—Boston Herald. 





THE Buffalo Courier (Dem.) defends Mr. Curtis from the charge 
of disloyalty to civil service reform in connection with the abolition 
of the office of academic inspectors. It says: “ We do not see how 
anybody who is familiar with Mr. Curtis’s career, and who wishes to 
be fair and just, can take such a view of his action. For our own 
part, we have no doubt that he is entirely sincere in the opinion that 
the inspectors are officers of a kind who should not be appointed by 
competitive examination. No civil service reformer holds that all 
officers should be so appointed. Those who fill confidential places 
or who have the custody of money or who are required to give bonds 
are exempted from the operation of the law. Mr. Curtis holds that 
ages are of the confidential class.".— Mew York Evening Post, 
July 7. . 


WASHINGTON, July 1. It is a fact that the clerks of the Post- 
office Department are in considerable excitement because of the 
introduction of the system of promotion on the basis of competitive 
examinations. The examining board, which was instituted by the 
recent order of the Postmaster-General, has prepared its examina- 
tion questions, and has submitted them to Mr. Wanamaker for his 
sanction. The candidates will soon be invited to come before the 
board, and compete for the places in the higher grades now vacant. 
The older clerks in the department, as a general rule, are opposed to 
the competitive system, on the grounds that they cannot compete 
with the younger clerks in technical knowledge; while their practical 
experience in departmental duties may be greater and equally bene- 
ficial to the service.— Boston Journal. 


“THERE are men who are fighting the battles of the country in 
various fields, and who are proving their fidelity to the veritas 
which is stamped upon our seal by many an act of courage and self- 
denial. Meeting, as they do, month after month, abuse and misrep- 
resentation, should we not do them and our country service if once 
a year we sent them our ‘Godspeed’ in language that could not be 
mistaken? Would not a ringing cheer from this Memorial Hall 
encourage the fainting reformer as the pipes of the Highlanders 
revived the despairing garrison of Lucknow? When Theodore 
Roosevelt is fighting wild beasts at our modern Ephesus, will it not 
inspire even him with courage to know that the graduates of Harvard 
of every political faith are with him in his battle, and are sure that 
he will win?” [Tremendous applause. ]|—.Speech of Moorfield Storey, 
Esq., at Harvard College Commencement Dinner. 


GLADSTONE IN “HIS KIN BEYOND THE SEA.” 


“ THE thing that perhaps chiefly puzzles the inhabitants of the old 
country is why the American people should permit their entire exist- 
ence to be continually disturbed by the business of the presidential 
elections ; and, still more, why they should raise to its maximum the 
intensity of this perturbation by providing—as we are told —for 
what is termed a clean sweep of the entire civil service in all its 
ranks and departments on each accession of a Chief Magistrate. We 
do not see why this arrangement is more rational than would be a 
corresponding usage in this country on each change of ministry. 
Our practice is as different as possible. We limit to a few score of 
persons the removals and appointments on these occasions, although 
our Ministers seem to us not unfrequently to be more sharply severed 
from one another in principle and tendency than are the successive 
Presidents of the great Union.”— Harfer’s, p. 238, for March 30, 1889. 


Hon. DorMAN B. EATON has a paper on “ Civil Service Reform” 


| in the North American for June, showing how this reform has been 


extended during President Harrison’s administration. Mr. Eaton 
states : — 

“The President and his Cabinet have not only sustained, but have 
extended, the reform. The examinations now cover many more 
offices than they did when President Harrison was inaugurated,—a 
fact as creditable to himself and his Cabinet as it is auspicious for 
the Republican party. Secretary Tracy, with the courage of his 
recent convictions, has enforced its principles in several of the navy 
yards, and is now extending this application. Secretary Noble has 
promoted the extension of the merit system to the Indian service. 
The President himself has enlarged its sphere and suppressed oppor- 
tunities of evading it. These statesmen obviously believe that by 
supporting this reform they best serve their country, and also do the 
most in their power to strengthen their party. They comprehend 
that public opinion would be shocked and certain ruin would await 
the Republican party, should it now abandon the reform policy it 
has had the chief part in establishing. There are now more than 
thirty-two thousand offices beyond the control of scheming politicians 
and patronage-mongers,— offices which can be secured only by public 
competitive examinations as to capacity and character. More than 


| eighty-six thousand persons have been examined for filling places 


thus taken out of spoils-system politics and made the rewards of 
superior merit. It is no wonder that selfish politicians and bosses, 
who care more for patronage than for principle, are hostile, angry, 
and alarmed.” — 7ranscript, June 23, 1891. 
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